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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. tious mother, “ if rightly directed, would tend 
——_- to spread heavenly knowledge, and to extend 

PUBLISHED WEEELY, the government of the Prince of Peace.” 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia, ‘*Oh, how I long that the Most High would anoint 
and appoint dedicated sons, to turn the attention of 
BY JOSEPH POTTS. men to their greatest good, and arouse them from 
eee their beds of ease before the solemn sound goes 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANGE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies | forth—‘ Time shall be no longer.’ He who has loved 
for Ten dollars. thee from thy earliest youth, has called thee to love 
Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly | him ; above all, to dedicate thyself to him; to sur- 
in advance, 5 cents. render thy all to him, to be made use of as he shall 
direct. The reins of government shall not be in thy 
ee hands, but in Ais, to turn thee into the path he may 
From the Eclectic Review. in future appoint, and out of what thou, as a man, 


d wouldst have chosen for thyself. Ab! my dear, it 
WM. ALLEN: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. is not the strength of natural affection which leads 
(Continued from page 611.) 


. me to say, thou wast not intended to spend all thy 
Twelve years only had as yet elapsed, since | time in earthly pursuits, but through submission to 


Mr. Allen, a plain and unknown man, had suc-| the operation of that power which creates anew, 
ceeded to the business at Plough Court ; yet thou art designed to lead the minds of others, both 


- ‘ by example and precept, from earth to heaven. I 
these had proved sufficient to enable him alto-|jjieve it may be said of thee, as it was said to 


gether to change his position in society. He Peter, ‘ Satan hath desired to have thee, that he may 
was now known, appreciated, honored. The | sift thee as wheat,’ but I humbly hope that the same 
most eminent men of the age were numbered | #dvocate will plead for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 
among his personal friends. His scientific rep-| (n another occasion she writes :— 
utation was established. He was becoming 
distinguished as a philanthropist. Fame and 
wealth spread their seductions before him ; for 
everything he undertook prospered. All things 
betokened a bright if not a brilliant career. It 
was an hour of peril. Happily for him, he 
knew his weakness and was alive to his danger. 
“ Tf I am preserved,” he says, “ from falling a 
victim to the world, its honors, and its friend- 
ships, I shall be inclined to consider it a miracle 
of mercy. O, that my feet were permanently 
fixed on the sure foundation, even Jesus 
Christ !” his ever-watchful mother and sympathizing 
His pious mother, for whom he always man- | friend, was all but romantic. Her letters were 
ifested the most tender love, was at this time} preserved as hidden treasures. He carried 
deeply anxious lest his passion for science and} them in his pocket-book as constant compan- 
pursuit of knowledge, should lead him away|ions. In seasons of affliction and discourage- 
from objects of higher importante. She had|ment he was consoled by her sympathy, and 
long been in the habit of conveying to him in| strengthened by her counsel. In advanced life, 
writing, the religious concern she felt on his be-| when age and infirmitics gathered about her, 
half, and she now addressed to him two letters, | his attentions were unremitting. His visits to 
which, for touching and simple beauty, have, we | her were almost daily. His chief joy was to 
think, seldom been sur ' | soothe her sufferings, or to minister to her wants. 
“Thy talents, my beloved child,” pleads the Twenty-two years after the date of the letters, 
unworldly and (O, rare excellence!) unambi-! and nine before her decease, for she lived to a 











“T entreat thee again to consider the necessity of 
setting thyself more at liberty in future. Thou art 
too much absorbed in study, my beloved child, for how- 
ever innocent it may be, yet, like the doves in the 
temple, it fills up a place io the temple of thy heart, 
which ought to be otherwise occupied and dedicated 
to the Lord, in whose hands thou wouldst become an 
instrument to promote the knowledge of pure Chris- 
tianity. Come, my beloved, if a right hand, or a right eye 
be called for, give it up,—the Lord loves a cheerful 
giver, and he will restore thee an hundred-fold.” 


The attachment which subsisted between 
William Allen and the excellent ‘“ Margaret,” 


— ee ee. 
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good old age, we find him noting in his journal, 
that he had been to see his dear mother, who 
was in a sweet state of mind, and described to 
him some of the feelings with which she had 
been favored in the night. ‘I was affected,” 
he says, “and told her I longed that we could 
go together, for we seemed to have a foretaste 
of the glory that should be revealed; but she 
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menced in 1794, Plough Court being frequently 


the home of “ that apostle of humanity,” when 
in town, on the business of the slave-trade. In 
1841, he paid his last visit to Playford Hall. 
i They were then both old men, and they spent 
,& happy hour in discoursing on old times. At 
| parting, Allen, deeply affected, could only say, 


|‘ The Lord bless thee!” Clarkson wept. They 


said, ‘‘ No, no, there is more for thee to.suffer | had been friends for half a century, and they 


and to do yet; the Lord has a work for thee.” 
In the month of January, 1830, we find him 
by her bed side, offering prayer that the 
‘blessed Saviour might be pleased to admin- 
ister to her an easy entrance into hiseverlasting 
rest,” and, on the 15th of that month, about 
seven o'clock, the “beloved parent” sweetly 
“slept in Jesus.” 

We have hitherto almost exclusively confined 
our notices of Mr. Allen’s public life to his en- 
gagements as a man of science; we must now, 
but still more rapidly, track his course as a phi- 
lanthropist. 

The first intimation we have in his journal 
of movement in this direction, is found under 
date of December, 1796, when he purposes, if 
he can get a little more at liberty, to lay some 
plan for the amelioration of the state of the 
poor. The following year, about the same 
time, William Phillips and himself united to 
form, what was long after known as “The 
Spitalfields’ Soup Society.” Into this scheme, 
he threw himself, heart and soul. A largeand 
effective committee was formed ; liberal contri- 
butions were secured; and a vast amount of 
suffering was alleviated, at a comparatively 
small cost. In March, 1798, his name was pro- 
posed on the committee of “The Society for 
Bettering the Condition of the Poor;’’ but he 
is “in a strait about it,” as many of the 
members are of the nobility, and he is “ fear- 
ful” that he “may not keep his place as a 
Friend.” This difficulty was, however, soon 
overcome; no one being disposed to quarrel 
with the peculiarities of the Society to which 
he belonged. In 1800 and 1801, the soup 
society was again in operation, (bread was 
then sometimes seventeen-pence-halfpenny the 
quartern loaf, and all other food proportionably 
dear); and day after day is devoted to “ the 
soup-house,” “the soup committee,”. “ domi- 
ciliary visits to the poor,”’ and such like labors 
of love. 

Mr. Alien does not appear to have been ac 
tually elected a member of the committee for 
the abolition of the slave-trade until May, 1805, 
but in spirit he was united with it from his 
youth up.* His intimacy with Clarkson com- 


* The little band of laborers who first formed 
- themselves into a committee, to promote the great 
work of abolition, were-—William Dillwyn, George 
Harrison, Samuel Hoare, Thomas Knowles, M. D., 
John Lloyd, and Joseph Woods. Their first meeting 
wae held in 1783. The mode they pursued, was en- 


had a mutual conviction that they should meet 
no more on earth. 

The date of Mr. Allen’s first introduction to 
Wilberforce is not given. He dines with him, 
apparently for the first time, in August, 1805, 
where he meets with Charles Grant, and others. 
From this time an intimacy subsisted between 
them which lasted for life. On the 30th July, 
1833, Mr. Allen notes in his diary, ‘“ Yester- 
day, died William Wilberforce.” ‘‘ His war- 
fare is’ accomplished ; his course is finished ; 
he kept the faith. Those who regard him 
merely as a philanthropist, in the worldly sense 
of that abused term, know but little of hischar- 
acter; his philanthropy took its origin in love 
to God, it was kindled at the sacred fire of Di- 
vine love, and it burned with such bright and 
steady lustre, only because it was duly replen- 
ished from its hallowed source.’’* 

The name of Brougham first occurs in 1810, 
as having “lately been brought into Parlia- 
ment,” where he had made “some judicious 
observations ”’ relating to the island of Trinidad. 
A few months afterwards, the future lord chan- 
cellor is dining with him, a friendship having 
commenced between them, which, in spite of 
occasional ‘‘torrents of invective,’ remained 
unimpaired. 

Lord John Russell first calls at Plough Court, 
in 1525, when he evidently makes a favorable 
impression. Soon.after this, his lordship joins 
the “ Society for the Improvement of the La- 
boring Classes,’ and begins to take a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the British and For- 
eign School Society. Increasing acquaintance 
with Lord John deepened, William Allen’s per- 
sonal respect for him, and confirmed the early 
faith he cherished in the talents and integrity 
of the Whig leader, who fully reciprocated the 
esteem of his venerable friend. 

In July, 1808, a party of seven,t dined to- 
gether at Plough Court, and formed ‘“ The So- 
ciety for diffusing information on the subject of 
Punishment by Death ;” Basil Montague un- 
lightening the public mind, and some of their efforts 
proved highly useful. In 1787, a society was formed 
upon a more extended scale, when the names of 


Granville Sharpe, Thomas Clarkson, and several 
others were added to the committee. 

* These observations were adopted, from a brief 
Obituary of the deceased. 


+ Basil Montague, Thomas Furley, B. M. Forster, 
R. Philips, F. Smith, J. G. Bevan, and Luke How- 
ard. 
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dertaking to open a communication with Sir 
Samuel Romilly, on the subject. Mr. Allen’s 
anxiety for the amelioration of the. criminal 
code was very great, and his efforts on behalf 
of criminals condewned to die for comparatively 
slight offences, were always unwearied and fre- 
quently successful. It is difficult to believe 
now, that so late as 1813, the greatest efforts 
were necessary to prevent the extreme sentence 
of the law from being carried into effect on a 
poor wretch, not twenty-two years of age, ex- 
tremely ignorant, unable either to read or write, 
and exhibiting no indications of a ferocious 
disposition,—who, it seems, crept in at the win- 
dow of a house, stole property to the amount ot a 
few shillings, and withdrew without any attempt 
to commit a personal injury. Yet this was the 
fact. Well might Mr. Allen, writing, as a last 
resource, a long personal letter to Lord Sid- 
mouth, indignantly exclaim :— 


TO THE YOUNGER PORTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
; (Concluded from page 616.) 

And now, in contemplating a little the future 
of our beloved Society, to whom can I look bus 
to you, my tenderly beloved younger friends ? 
I admit that we may have encumbered our pre- 
cious principles with things which do not be- 
long to them—which are of mau’s preparing ; 
but the principles are precious still, because 
they are assuredly of God. They are simple 
Christianity, and, if carried out in practice, 
would exemplify, as nothing else that I have 
found, the beauty and blessedness of the Gos- 
pel—“ the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” We have not carried them out—we 
have not lived up to them; but, instead of this, 
we have been too much content to admire them, 
and perhaps to boast of them and of our fore- 
fathers, forgetful that the purest principles, the 
soundest doctrines, are but a lifeless image, 
and may even be our idol, if they affect not 
our lives. It was not the mere doctrines, pure 
as they are, that worked such wonders in our 
early days; it was the zeal—the self-denying 
devotedness of the men—men counting all 
things but loss in comparison with the truth, 
and esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt. Now, 
while love and charity fill my heart towards 
all, of every name, who love the Lord Jesus, I 
do long that a society may be in existence, up- 
holding the truth in its simplicity and spiritu- 
ality; and I boldly, yet lovingly, entreat you, 
one and all, to yield yourselves as instruments 
in the Lord’s hand for this end. 

Many of you are often favored with earnest 
desires to serve the Lord in your day—to live, 
not to yourselves, but to Him who died for 
you ; and I would affectionately ask you, where 
will you find the way more open to do this than 
in a community of real Quakers? If there has 
been a restraint unauthorized by Scripture—if 
there has been an exaggerated fear of zeal and 
activity, this has not been any part of our 
principles, but, in truth, opposed to them; and 
I think you must acknowledge that a brighter 
day has dawned, and that the word of encour- 
agement is now extended to you by many of 
your elder friends in your humble endeavors to 
promote the Lord’s cause. I hope none will 
think. me narrow whea I say that, if you are 
convinced of the truth of our profession, you 
will most promote the blessed cause by being 
altogether Quakers. 

While saluting as brethren all members of 
the one universal Churca, and harmoniously 
laboring with such of every name, [ desire 
that you may be fully identified with us, throw- 
ing your gifts and talents into our little part of 
the Lord’s treasury, in a hearty desire for the 
coming of that day, when “of Paul,” “of 
Apollos,” or ‘of Cephas,” may be no longer 


















































“ Shall a person—to whom, be it remembered, 
society has failed in its duty, by suffering him to 
grow up in ignorance,—for the crime of stealing to 
the amount of a few shillings, and without any ag- 
gravating circumstances, suffer the very same pun- 
ishment which you inflict upon him who has been 
guilty of the most barbarous murder, and, in short, 
endure the greatest punishment which one human 
being can inflict upon another? To reform the 
guilty, and to restore them as useful members of the 
community, is a glorious triumph of humanity, and 
marks a state rising in the scale of civilization ; but 
to have no other resource than the punishment of 
death, reminds me of the miserable subterfuge of a 
barbarous age, barren in expedieats to save, strong 
only to destruy.” 


It is gratifying to know that this appeal was 
successtul. “I am glad,” says Mr. Allen, in 
a letter to Sir Robert Harry Inglis, “ that this 
affair has given me an opportunity of being bet- 
ter acquainted with Lord Sidmouth’s real char- 
acter, of which, from what I have seen myself, 
I shall think more highly than ever.” 

Karly in the year 1313, Mr. Allen was 
planning the establishmentof “Savings Banks.” 
‘Hast thou,” (he writes to Richard Reynolds 
of Bristol), ‘‘ turned thy attention to the sub- 
ject of a bank for the poor, in which their little 
savings of threepence or sixpence a week might 
accumulate for their benefit” I have consulted 
Morgan, the great calculator, and he is to 
sketch me a plan.” Three years afterwards 
(January the ZUth, 1816) he notes, “ Charles 
Barclay, Charles Dudley, and Robert Stevens, 
met.me at Plough Court, on the subject of 
savings’ banks for the poor, and we laid the first 

stone of the building,” 
. 


(To be continued.) 


——— 


Trust 1n Goo.—He that taketh his own 
cares upon himself, loads himself in vain with 
an uneasy burden. I will cast all my cares on 
God ; He has bidden me. They can not bur- 
den Him.— Bishop Hall. 
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heard, but in which it may be our glory and 
our joy to be “ one in Christ.” 

This may seem a contradiction, but J have 
not written it without mature consideration, 
resulting in the assured conviction that genuine 
Quakerism is not sectarian in its objectionable 
sense, (the sense in which I always use the 
term sectarian), that we do no injustice to 
others by associating ourselves as a Society, and 
that we shall be better members of the church 
universal as we are more lively and consistent 
members of our own. 

Bear with me, dear young people, if I ven- 
ture to say that I believe the practice adopted 
by some of the most earnest amongst you of 
attending your own meeting once in the day, 

and once or twice another place of worship, is 
not calculated to help either yourselves or the 
church. 

Some of you may say, “I like silence some- 
times ; but not so much of it; one silent meet- 
ing is enough for me, and I find a change both 
refreshing and profitable.” Far be it from me 
to deny that good—much good—is to be found 
amongst others, and that many of them put us 
to shame by their dedication ; but if you are 
satisfied with our principles, more especially 
with our views on ministry and worship, is it 
not your duty to carry them out in your prac- 
tice—to be diligent in supporting your own 
meetings, even though it may sometimes be 
under great discouragement ? 

Will you not find your place of service and 
your abundant reward in the simple presenta- 
tion of your bodies, a living sacrifice, not going 
just to be ministered unto, or to receive instruc- 
tion, but, if it be the Lord’s will, to minister 
and to impart to others, either by your exer- 
cised spirits or by vocal utterance, a measure 
of that comfort wherewith you. yourselves are 
comforted of God. 

Have some of you, who complain much of 
silence, ever asked yourselves hcw far you are 
individually accountable for it ? 

Do you go to meeting with the secret aspi- 
ration in your hearts, “Lord! what wouldst 
thou have me to do?” ready and even joyful, 
should the Lord see meet to entrust you with a 
message, and breathing the prayer once uttered 
by a dear child, ‘‘ Make me a chosen vessel un- 
to thee?” Again I would tenderly ask you, 
what is to become of our Society, and. of the 
promulgation of our truly gospel principles, if 
many of the best and the liveliest of our mem- 
bers run away fiom half our meetings? Is it 
fair towards the church? Is it the way to find 
your own places as “ fishers of men?” 

Admitting that you find good elsewhere— 
that your own souls are comforted, is this all? 
Have you not a mission (or ought you not to 


poor especially, to come and worship with us if 
our own members are not present? Is it not 
impossible for us to uphold and to promulgate 
our simple views of gospel truth if our 
members belong, in fact, to two or more s0- 
cieties ? 

We may Jove two or more, and, in one sense, 
we may work for two or more; but I believe 
we shall never promote the interests of either 
by a divided adherence and attendance in wor- 
ship. 

Do not misunderstand me. I trust I have 
none of that contracted or exclusive feeling 
which would wholly forbid the entrance of an- 
other place of worship. I have myself entered 
many such places on occasions of religious 
duty ; and [ number amongst the very happiest 
moments of my life some of these seasons, in 
which all difference of name and profession 
seemed lost in the overflowing sense of the love 
of Christ, who was felt to be our Master and 
ali we as brethren. The breaking-down of the 
partition-wall of bigotry and prejudice is the 
very joy and rejoicing of my heart; but I be- 
lieve all this to be compatible with the dili- 
gent and faithful support of our own meetings, 
and with the loving promulgation of those 
views of Christianity so dear to us and so bold- 
ly maintained, even unto death, by those who 
are gone before us. 

If we, as a people, are to be instrumental in 
the glorious ingathering to Christ's fold al- 
ready begun, must it not be through you, the 
young, the strong, and the mighty? Must it 
not be by the cultivation of an enlarged, and 
catholic, and truly missionary spirit on the one 
hand, and (on the other, though perfectly in 
accordance with it) by the faithful and diligent 
use of our church machinery and arrangements, 
in promoting the glory of God and the well- 
being of immortal souls? And once more I 
would ask, ‘‘ Can a half Quakerism do it?” I 
promptly answer “ No!” 

Dearly beloved ones! be satisfied to have a 
little patience. We are revived—we are com- 
ing out of a traditional and formal state quite 
as f.st as we could expect, and it is truly in- 
structive to witness the cheerfulness and the 
hopefulness with which some of our dear and 
honored elder friends are setting their seals to 
the signs of progress, and the consequent sacri- 
fice of some things to which they had clung 
as a part almost of the truth itself. 

We may—we do, rejoice in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, in the 
transter of truth’s testimonies from church aus 
thority to individual responsibility, in the rec- 
egnition of the diversity of gifts and callings, 
and in their rapid development and exercise. 
All now, or nearly ail, depends, under God, on 


have) for the souls of others? And again Ij you. Can you wonder, that, feeling assured of 
ask you, is ita likely way to fulfil this mis-|a great and blessed mission yet unfulfilled by us 


sion? How can we expect our neighbors, the 


as a church, and to which we are loudly called, 
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I should look upon you with a yearning of 
spirit which finds but comparatively feeble ut- 
terance. Only abide in Christ—humble, lowly, 
contrite, childlike—and you will be fruit-bear- 
ing branches indeed, through whom God will 
be abundantly glorified and many souls brought 
unto Him. 

Stay with us, then, and help us—come to 
meetings with spirits gathered to Christ, our 
Feeder | and Leader, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls. Abide in Him, and let his words 
abide in you, and ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and they will be granted you, rather that| from His feet, and all those sweet feelings are 
you may prophesy (or preach the gospel.) dissipated.” 


pected moment! and come it will if we can 
Thus will very many of you, sincere-hearted; Well, what then? Let the past instruct 
| 
| 


truly say, “There is none on earth that I de- 
sire in comparison of Thee.” Let us be sure 
that there is no secret idol—nothing that we 
desire in comparison of God, and there is no 
cause for us to fear, or to be overmuch cast 
down. “ Light is sown for the righteous and 
gladness for the upright in heart.” 

But some say, “1 was so happy in meeting 
at such a time, and could rejoice in heayenly 
treasure and in the love of Jesus; and then 
among my companions I did not confess Him; 
my natural spirits, or my temper, took me away 


ones, who are mourning over our desolate | thee for the future ; ; but do not dwell too long 
places, our little companies, our silent gather-| upon it; strength will never come by useless 
ings, or our closed meeting-houses, be “raised | regrets or complainings. Just let it incite 
up (to use a Scripture expression) “as saviours| thee to keep the armor on, to watch and pray 
on Mount Zion,” to rebuild her walls, and|that even every thought may be kept in cap- 
even to point with humble triumph to her| tivity to the obedience of Christ ; thus will old 
restoration, saying (not truly as regards our-|things be done away and all. become new, 
selves alone, but in a much wider sense,) “‘ Go| and all of God. 
round about her; tell the towers thereof.| Again, let me not be misunderstood; the 
Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her cheerful ‘smile, and even the hearty laugh, 
palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation|the hour of unbending in the social circle, 
following. For this God is our God for ever| when we may rejoice with the rejoicing ones, 
and ever; He will be our guide even unto|are not only lawful, but right and expedient, 
death.” and there may be a "quickness of temper that 
My heart is made glad that so many of you| knows no malice, and that is even sanctified to 
are “ panting after the. Lord,” “looking unto|the Lord’s use; but depend upon it that even 
Jesus ;” and Iam sure He ‘designs that you | our recreations are far more enjoyed and 
should grow in grace and in the knowledge of|yield a purer pleasure when underneath all 
Him, your Redeemer. Many of you mourn|there lies the endeavor to walk with Christ 
over the want of growth, and deplore your de-|our Saviour and to retain the garment of his 
clension. Some are saying, “ Oh that I were | grace— the fine linen, clean and white.” 
as in mouths past, as in the days when God| ‘There are hardly any circumstances in which 
preserved me; when his candle shined upon| we can be placed, whether of business or of 
my head, and when by his light I walked /| leisure, or what is called pleasure, in which we 
through darkness ! ” Hardly anything i is more|may not be doing some work for the Lord, 
frequently presented to me than such a com-|either by profitably directing conversation, by 
plaint—the difficulty of keeping warmth and | handing a tract or book, or by silence, when to 
life and holy zeal in the heart, once so filled | speak were sin. 
with the love of Christ as to say, ‘I will fol-| And I would appeal to all who have tried it, 
low thee to prison or to death.” whether there is not much more substantial 
Now I want you to know that we who preach ' happiness in so doing than in the more unre- 
to others have the same feelings, the same strained flow of the animal spirits—the more 
deeply humbling experience. Even since be- | entire giving up ourselves, even for a time, to 
ginning this letter, such has been my own | those things of earth which may be innocent 
sense of unworthiness and poverty, yes! and|enough in themselves, yet sinful when they 
of sinfulness too, as to make me thiuk the ver- | rob God of his glory. 
iest child whom I may address more worthy| In conclusion, let us for a moment picture 
than myself—more fit to admonish me than [| to ourselves a nation or a country of true Qua- 
am to advise others. kers, and let us ask whether it is not a picture 
But when we are thus tried, which is, I be- almost too delightful to contemplate with any 
lieve, a needful and most salutary discipline, ! degree of correct appreciation. Look-at it— 
let us look away from it all to Jesus, who not no fighting, no hanging, no swearing, no slavery ; 
only “‘ bore our griefs and carried our sorrows,” | an unpaid ministry, with no restriction or lim- 
but who was “ wounded for our transgressions |itation in its exercise to the exclusion of fe- 
also, was bruised for our iniquities, and by| males, or of the, poor and unlearned: no im- 
whose stripes we are healed.” position of the burden upon one man in a con- 
Oh, how does healing come in an unex-| gregation to the setting aside of others equally 
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of a chapter. When you feel that the mind 
and heart begin to drink in the sentiment, even 
of a single verse, then stop and drain the 
heavenly chalice, because the Divine Spirit is 
filling the cup. It is a true, solemn, and inter- 
esting thought, that we are to wait, to linger, 
to tarry for the blessing to come from the word 
before us.— Bible Society Record. 
EVENINGS WITH THE BIBLE. 
THE NOACHIAN DELUGE AN HISTORICAL VERITY. 

(Concluded from page 613.) 

The geological aspect of the question is there- 
fore in favor instead of against. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Hamilton Smith again, a diluvian con- 
vulsion, evidently occurring during the present 
zodlogy, passed over western Asia, from south 
to north, affecting the Arctic coast, snapping a 
portion of the cardinating ridge, and causing 
the surface of the earth to sink below the level 
of any known dry land, excepting the basin of 
the Dead Sea. Thus the Caspian formed an 
abyss; the Aral Lake, and farther west, per- 
haps the Black Sea, shared the same convulsion. 

Upon the appearances of this remarkable 
region, Hugh Miller formed his theory of the 
Mosaie deluge. It is as follows, gathered from 
his volume entitled, “The Testimony of the 
Rocks ;” and I present it as deserving general 
attention, and to my own mind, es completely 
satisfactory, in the present state both of bibli- 
cal criticism and geological science. 

Lying north of the Indian Ocean, opening 
south upon the Arabian Sea, and north-west at 
the Gulf of Finland and White Sea, is this 
large region in Europe and Asia; and, nearly 
equal to all Europe in area, it is a cavity upon 
the surface of the globe. Its rivers—the Volga, 
Oural, Kour, and Amoo are its largest—do not 
run outward to the ocean, but inwards, empty- 
ing into the inland Caspian and Aral seas, or 
losing themselves, in the eastern part of the 
tract, in the lakes of a rainless district. Man 
parts of this region are under the level of the 
ocean. The surface of the Caspian is eighty- 
three feet below the Black Sea, and some of 
the great steppes are about thirty feet below. 
This is the same region, you will bear in mind, 
to which Hamilton Smith refers, and includes 
the great recognized centre of the human fam- 
ily. Now, how easy it is to see, as Hugh Mil- 
ler points out, that in a volcanic convulsion 
a communication might be opened with the 
ocean, either at the Gulf of Finland or at the 
Black Sea, or both, and thus the fountains of 
the great deep be actually broken up. Such a 
convulsion would naturally be accompanied 
with violent storms of rain. Suppose this area 
to have been depressed gradually for forty days. 
That would be at the rate of about four hundred 
feet per diem, a rate not twice greater than 
that at which the tide rises at the Straits of 
Magellan, and which would have rendered itself 





gifted; no absolute dependence upon instru- 
mental agency in religion, but the freest scope 
for its exercise, both in publie and in private ; 
little if any litigation, and a true Christian 
equality, such as the world has never practically 
seen since the earliest days of the Church; no 
standing army or “national defences;” no 
lavish expenditure of the public funds in the 
sumptuous and ostentatious establishments, 
either of the officers or of the splendid idlers 
of the nation, and consequently a very small 
taxation, leaving ample means for the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace and for those objects 
which tend to the amelioration of man’s con- 
dition. In the cabinet, in the senate, in the 
courts of judicature, higher and lower, in 
transactions with foreign countries, and es- 
pecially with heathen ones, in commercial re- 
lations, and in domestic life, from that of the 
wealthiest citizen down tothe humblest peasant 
or artizan, can we imagine anything more cal- 
culated to lessen the amount of human suffer- 
ing and to enhance human happiness than the 
faith and practice of “ Friends ?” 

I shall never see the day, but I fully believe 
it is coming, in which the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ—in which, without the name 
and without knowing it, every nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people shall acknowledge the truth 
of Quakerism, than which, in its integrity, 
nothing can more fully and more sweetly breathe 
that heavenly anthem sung by the rejoicing 
host, when tidings of great joy for all people 
were proclaimed, in the coming of Him who 
was born in the city of David, a Saviour, 
Christ the Lord! ‘Glory to God in the high- 
est, on earth peace, goodwill to men!” Shall 
any of us, then, slight, or neglect, or despise 
our privileges, our position in the Christian 
world, or our high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus ? 

And now, beloved youthful pilgrims, fare. 
well! The God of glory bless you, every one, 
and strengthen you with might by his Spirit, 
to “‘ bear the yoke in your youth ;” deliver you 
from every yoke of unballowed bondage, and 
give you as Friends and as Christians to reap 
and receive wages, and gather fruit unto life 
eternal ! 

I am, in the fresh flowings of that love which 
many waters cannot quench, nor the floods 
drown, your friend and elder brother. J. G. 

Sudbury, Third month 5th, 1865. 
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READ YOUR BIBLE SLOWLY.—Take time, 
even if*you have but little time. A great math- 
ematician once said, if his life depended upon 
solving a problem in two minutes, he would 
spend one of the two in deciding how to do it. 
So in reading the Scriptures ; if you are pressed 
for time (and this ought to be a rare case), 
then spend the precious moments on a portion 
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apparent as but a persistent inward flowing of 


the sea. At the end of the fortieth day, the 
centre of this district would be sunk sixteen 
thousand feet,—a depth sufficiently profound to 
bury the loftiest mountains of the district, and 
yet having a gradient declination of but sixteen 
feet to the mile, the contour of its hills and 
plains would remain apparently what they had 
before been,—the doomed inhabitants weuld 
see but the water rising along the mountain 
sides, and one refuge after another swept away, 
till the last witness of the scene would have 
perished, and the last hill-top would have dis- 
appeared. 

Thus it might have been. While yet the 
whole race, though some millions in number, 
were contained in that central region, if their 
Creator, for reasons, saw fit to destroy them at 
once in this manner, it could have been done, 
and by means which geologists would not call 
at all miraculous. And it would have been to 
the race, and to the fauna of that region, a 
universal deluge. And there are some evi- 
dences in geology, as we have seen, that there 
was once such a catastrophe. 

The remaining difficulty—and with it I con- 
clude—is, the improbability that God would do 
such a thing. It is objected that the great and 
omnipotent God, possessed of the dignity of the 
supreme control and majesty of the universe, 
and being at the same time an infinitely merci- 
ful-and forbearing Father to all his creatures, 
would not be likely to destroy them in this 
manner, whatever their wickedness. To repre- 
sent that God sent a flood to sweep away men, 
women, and children,—a whole race; and ani- 
mals, birds, insects, and reptiles,—the innocent 
and helpless with the guilty, in wrathful pun- 
ishment; and when he, with his foreknowledge, 
must know that as soon again as the earth was 
tepeopled from those who were spared, just and 
righteous as they might be, it would be filled 
with like heaven-crying iniquity,—is to im- 
peach the divine goodness, detract from the 
dignity of the divine character, represent God 
as actuated by unworthy motives, and charge 
him with weakness and folly. 

I answer, we are little competent to sit in 
fudgment upon divine acts. Especially to 
judge thus of the divine hand in the condign 
punishment of the antediluvians by a flood, is 
to judge of an act from a human standpoint, at 
a very great distance in time and in moral re- 
gard. We do not, we cannot know, so as to 
judge, the reasons which existed, and which 
the divine mind saw. We cannot climb to the 
high point whence God looked upon the world 
and its wants, what it needed then, what was 
right and fitting treatment, and what was need- 
ed for it with reference to the ages to come. 
There are many things now, which, in the best 
exercise of our ability, we should say God would 
not be likely to do. We should have said that 





God, being such as he is, would not have been 
likely to make man at all with the liability to 
sin, much more with the certainty of becoming 
what we see the race to-day. We should say 
that God would not have been likely to permit 
wars, and thus for portions of the human race 
to sweep away one another, as they so often 
have, in deluges of blood. We should say that 
he would not be likely to permit pestilences 
and plagues, terrible accidents, famines, perse- 
cutions, the sufferings of poverty, innocence, 
and the like. In 1421 a great submersion of 
land occurred in Holland, when the waters of 
the Meuse and Waal suddenly overwhelmed 
seventy-two villages, and one hundred thousand 
human beings were lost. The whole region is 
now a huge waste of bog, overgrown with reeds. 
God permitted that. in 1665 the plague visit- 
ed the city of Zondon. In one week it swept 
away ten thousand victims, and, during its 
prevalence, more than one hundred thousand. 
The great city, for that time, was made a city 
of terrors. At first the inhabitants began to 
disperse. But soon the people of the surround- 
ing country, in self-defence, met them in the 
ways and beat them back. All business was 
stopped. Fires were built in the streets, and 
kept burning, for disinfection. Red crosses 
were painted on the doors of the houses infect- 
ed, with the words above them, “ Lord, have 
mercy on us!” People avoided each other in 
the street, and no wheels, for weeks and 
months, rattled over the pavements, save those 
of the dead-carts, which went around by night, 
once in twenty-four hours, accompanied by 
flaming torches and a tinkling bell, to receive 
the dead. No friends were permitted to follow 
their dead to the last resting-place, and no 
burial service was allowed. God permitted 
that. In his providence, he was its efficient 
worker. Here, two or three years ago, a Pem- 
berton Mill fell to the ground, overwhelming 
scores of persons in its fuins, and before a tithe 
of the half-crushed bodies could be extricated, 
the ruins caught fire, and, as if it were not 
enough to be helplessly crushed and mangled, 
it was added to the agonies of some to be 
burned to death! A few years ago, too, in 
midwinter, fearfully cold, so that all our shore 
was transformed from rocks and beaches into 
bowlders, crags, and cliffs of ice, in the midst 
of a blinding snow-storm, a bark, pursuing her 
homeward voyage, struck on yonder rocks, and 
in a few moments—no eye but God’s looking 
oOn—was ground to pieces, and every soul on 
board was floating, a lifeless corpse, on the sea! 

What shall we say of these things,—of the 
vast catalogue that we could not name if we 
were to spend a whole lifetime? Should we 
say that God would be likely to permit them? 
But he does; and therefore there are wise and 
good reasons, consistent with his justice and 
benevolence. We cannot doubt that, although 
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we are not able to comprehend and explain it. 
We cannot, therefore, say that God would not 
be likely to have done what is recorded as an 
act of his judgment upon the ancient world. 
Indeed, we cannot but say with Hugh Miller, 
that the deluge may have been as much an act 
of mercy to the race as of judgment. “ Even 
in our own times, as happened in New Zealand 
during the present century, and in Tahiti about 
the close of the last, tribes restricted to one 
ract of country, when seized by the madness 
of conquest, have narrowly escaped extermina- 
tion. We know that, in some instances, better 
have been destroyed by worse races; that the 
more refined have at times yielded to the more 
barbarous,—yielded so entirely, that all that 
survived of vast populations, and a compara- 
tively high civilization, have i broken 
temples, and great burial mounds locked up in ‘ . 
the alain of deep forests; and further, that yes rag the less objects of that amazing love 
whole peoples, exhausted by their vices, have which induced the inheritor of ineffable glory 
sunk into such a state of depression and decline, 
that unable any longer to supply the inevitable 
waste of nature, they have dropped into ex- 
tinction. And such may have been the condi- 
tion of the human race during that period of 
portentous evil and violence which preceded 
the deluge.” 
Our only question is, Is 1t a fact? And that, 
I think, is abundantly proved by what we have 
seen. And being a fact, we find in the narra- 
tive of it in the Mosaic record only another 
evidence to the truthful and historical character 
of that record. And, from what we have now 
seen with reference to this account and the 
account of the creation, we may well rejoice in 
all the work which science and criticism are ac- 
complishing. They will only exhibit more and 
more the foundations of God’s word, and show 
that they are set everlastingly in the truth. 


of the Church, he has not left his name without 
witnesses, advocates, and champions, in our own . 
times. From these and such as these, (remem- 
bering those in bonds as bound with them,) re- 
monstrances against slavery and its attendant 
iniquities have followed each: other through 
generations, blending together in one. grand 
monotone of protest against this stupendous 
crime. Truly an illustrious catalogue we might 
present of Quaker Abolitionists, whose fidelity 
to their Father whom they had not seen, was 
evinced in faithful and self-sacrificing efforts 
for his oppressed and outraged children, 


‘Of a skin, 
Not colored like their own,’ 






































‘’Mid sin, and pain, and grief, and fear to move,— 
With lingering anguish and with shame.to die.’ 

Could they have read the future, would 
they have abated their testimony? Peace to 
their memory ; ‘ they rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.’ They were not 
blind or deaf to 


‘The steps of doom 
Along our future treading ;’ 


and some of them, in the very spirit of the 
olden prophets, foretold the horrors which now 
dismay a nation. Conspicuous among these 
was that beloved saint of the Lord, Stephen 
Grellet, who often testified against slavery, and 
was, on various occasions, signally prophetic of 
the fearful scourges which the iniquities of the 
people would bring upon our land. On one 
occasion, in the hearing of the present writer 
and of a number of his readers, alluding to war 
then raging in distant parts, he warned us not 
to flatter ourselves that it would not come nigh 
us. ‘ We shall not escape,’ he continued, in 
an agony and awfulness of exercise, which agi- 
tated his whole frame,—‘ the sword shall devour : 
I tremble as I see it in the vision.” Not many 
days after, in a public meeting in Burlington, 
he was mightily exercised in prayer that the 
sword (which as yet was sheathed) might be 
stayed. Shall not we ‘who are alive and remain’ 
take up the testimony of those who have fought 
the good fight, kept the faith, and finished their 
course, and, humbling themselves before the 
Ruler of nations and of the universe, crave that 
he will restrain the remainder of wrath ?” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 3, 1865. 


STEPHEN GRELLET.—The allusion in a re- 
cent number to the prophetic view of the late 
war expressed by Stephen Grellet, in Burling- 
ton Meeting, has produced a request from seve- 
ral Friends for its re-insertion. It is contained 
in the 26th number of “Notices of David 
Cooper.” After naming the Friends (D. Cooper, 
J. Pemberton, Wm. Savery, John Parrish, and 
many others,) who in 11th month, 1783, pre- 
sented a memorial respecting slavery to the 
Congress then sitting at Princeton, the writer 
thus proceeds : 

* And such men as these abounded in our 
Society in those days. Thanks be to the Head 
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LerreR FROM JoHN G. WuiTTIER.—We 
insert with pleasure the following remarks : 

“T have read with interest and entire assent 
the letter of our dear friend John Hodgkin, in 
respect to the responsibilities resting upon 
Friends at this time. The policy of the gov- 
ernment seems yet undecided as respects the 
condition of the freedmen. There is, [ think, 
reason to fear that they may be left without 
citizen-rights, at the mercy of white prejudice 
and cupidity. Those of us who have access to 
the ear of authority should not fail to urge 
their claims, as a loyal, patient, and much-suffer- 
ing people. Then again there is, I am per- 
suaded, much work to be done in the spirit of 
Christian meekness, in checking the fierce, vin- 
dictive feeling which has been awakened by the 
assassination of the President, and which is 
urging the government to extreme measures of 
retribution. It seems clearly to be our mission 
at this time, to turn men’s eyes from the old 
law of retaliation, and the hate and revenge of 
a day of imperfect revelation, to the tenderness 
and forgiveness of the New Testament, to the 
end that justice and mercy, which God hath 
joined, may not be rent asunder by the passions 
of men.” J.G. W. 

Amesbury, 5th mo. 23, 1865. 





SourHerRN Frrenps.—Our readers will be 
interested in the information respecting the 
condition of Friends in North Carolina, as pre- 
sented in the Report, which we insert this 
week, of the visit of Richard M. Janney and 
Sarah F. Smiley. An extensive field of labor 
is opened for Friends in that State, both among 
themselves and others, and their hands should 
be strengthened by their brethren in other 
places. Slavery having been abolished in N. 
Carolina, the great objection to Friends remain- 
ing there is removed, and many who left their 
homes and came into the North and West to 
avoid conscription or starvation, will desire to 
return. A notice to this effect was inserted in 
our last number, with information that such 
persons as needed advice or aid to enable them 
to return might apply to Nicholson & Brother, 
Richmond, Indiana, who will act on behalf of 
the Association of Friends in Baltimore. 

It may be observed that during the last four 
years, education has been greatly interrupted 
among North Carolina Friends by the state of 

















the country, and, of course, many children have 
been deprived of school instruction at the 
period of youth in which it is usually obtained. 
We are pleased to learn that the subject of 


rendering aid in opening schools is receiving 


the special attention of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion, and that a Committee is probably now in 
North Carolina, making this a prominent object 
of their visit. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind-our readers 


that further liberal contributions of money will 
be needful to enable Friends in Baltimore to 
continue their active and useful labors. Re- 
mittances of small or large amounts can readily 
be made by mail to the Treasurer of the Asso- 


ciation, Miles White, Baltimore, Maryland. 





MARRIED, on the 18th of 5th month, 1865, at 
Friends’ meeting-bouse, in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Poinre C. Garrett to Exizaseta W. Corr, 
daughter of Alfred Cope. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Greenfield, Ind., on 
the 19th of 4th month, 1865, Witt1am R. Howarp to 
Evaina H., daughter of Ellwood and Martha Stanly. 


eee 


Disp, in Damascus, the 26th of 3d month, 1865, 

Sarau, wife of Ephraim Oliphant, in the 70th year 
of her age; a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. Her last illness was short, and of a 
character which deprived her of much conversa- 
tion, yet we have the happy assurance that it found 
her not unprepared; she had previously expressed 
a belief that her time here was short; at one time, 
when dethroned reason was fully restored, she 
spoke pleasantly of death, said she felt prepared 
and willing to go. 
, in Warren county, Ohio, Atics Strppom, in 
the 78th year of her age; a member of Miami Mo. 
Meeting. She bore with Christian patience and 
resignation a protracted illness of many months’ 
duration; although at times fears and doubts were 
permitted to cross her path, yet He in whom she 
trusted, did not forsake her in the hour of trial; 
and near her close she expressed that she felt no 
fears in regard to her future happiness. 


, in Farmington, N. H., on the 17th of 12th 
month, 1864, Anna, widow of the late Amos Varney, 
in the 57th year of her age; a member of Dover 
Montbly Meeting. She bore a severe illness with 
patience and resignation; her disease was such as 
to affect her mind, so that she did not converse 
much; enough is known of the state of her mind 
while in health, to give her friends a comfortable 
assurance that her end was peace. 

ievnniengiignianapiins 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

A Lecture on the “ Physical Forces,” will be de- 
livered at Haverford College by Professor Samuel J, 
Gummere, on Fourth-day evening, 6 mo. 7th. 

In this lecture, the mutual convertibility of the 
different forms of Force, as Heat, Light, Electricity, 
&c., will be illustrated by numerous striking ex- 
periments. 

Friends of the College are respectfuly invited to 
attend. 

A train leaves West Philadelpbia at 5.20 P. M. 











and returning leaves Haverford Station 10.42 P. M. 
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To “ Baltimore Association to Advise and As- 
sist Friends of the Southern States.” 


Dear Frrenps,—I left Baltimore Fourth- 
day at 5 P. M., 4th mo. 26th, 1865, for Nor- 
folk, with clothing, shoes, ete., for our friends 
of Contentnea Quarterly Meeting, N. Carolina. 
At Norfolk I was joined by Sarah F. Smiley, 
and left there on the 30th per steamer for New- 
bern ; laid by nearly 24 hours at Roanoke Isl- 
and, on account of a severe storm, reaching our 
destination at 1 A. M., Fourth-day. Break- 
fasted with Capt. James, Superintendent of Ne- 
gro Affairs, who kindly promised to do every 
thing in his power to forward the provisions 
which had gone by sea. Left at 9 A. M. same 
day, by railroad for Goldsboro’, arriving there 
at ove o'clock. Finding it impossible to obtain 
a conveyance to the settlement of Friends, six 
miles distant, we applied to the Medical Diree- 
tor, who promptly ordered a two-horse ambu- 
lance ; imagine our surprise, however, when we 
were surrounded by an escort of fifteen caval- 
rymen. 

We reached Jesse Hollowell’s that evening 
at 6 o'clock. He and his family were overjoyed 
to see us, and there was almost a continuous 
expression of gratitude in finding they had not 
been forgotten by Friends. They have four 
children. This family has been stripped of al- 
most everything—bacon, ‘ard, corn, wearing 
apparel, bedding, horses, carts, &c., and many 
other Friends, members ef Neuse and Nahunta 
meetings, have shared the same fate. They 
are living upon rations furnished by the U. 8. 
Government, which has also given them a horse 
and mule to put in their corn. Walked to C. 
P.M’s with J. H. They have six children; 
found his wife sick, with an infant six days old, 
quite feeble, without any thing but the coarsest 
food; sent her tea, chocolate and crackers. 
The country is completely devastated—fences 
burned, out-houses and stables stripped of their 
boards, working tools and mills destroyed, and 
in some places dwellings burned, such as had 

‘ been vacated. Friends’ dwellings have not been 
injured. 

The rest of the day was occupied in parcel- 
ling out clothing and shoes, and tying them up 
in bundles for delivery. 

Sixth-day visited Thos. Hollowell and wife ; 
he is 88 and she is 83 years of age. He is in- 
firm, but she is quite active, and doing her own 
house work. They are bright examples of 
Christians and true Friends. We then visited 
J. W. C.’s interesting family, consisting of him- 
self, wife and three children, the eldest six 
years of age. J. W.C. was received into mem- 
bership since the war. Thence to L. M.’s; 
they have three small children—an interesting 
young family. They havé been stripped of 

their food. His father is with them, unable to 
move from paralysis. Called, on our return, at 





C. P. M.’s, his wife continuing very feeble ; 
made her a cup of tea. . 

Seventh-day morning started for Neuse Meet- 
ing ; arrived before the time, which gave Friends 
an opportunity to tell us their trials and losses. 
Their carriages and wagons having all been 
taken, those who did not walk came in carts, 
many living at a distance, some walking five 
miles. There are about 100 members belong- 
ing to this meeting, of whom 75 were present ; 
some few not members, among them three col- 
ored persons. We had a very solid and inter- 
esting meeting. 8. F. 8. spoke, also W. C., one 
of their own ministers. After the business of 
the Monthly Meeting was completed, I informed 
them of our mission, which brought forth feel- 
ings of gratitude from many, to find that their 
brethren of the North had not forgotten them. 
The remembrance of this opportunity will con- 
tinue with me, I trust, through life. 

We dined with N.J.,a nice family of six 
daughters, nearly grown up. I should think 
they have had the benefit of the Boarding-school. 
It was sorrowful to see so many dear children 
growing up without education : i¢ appears to me 
tt ts the most important subject for us to consider, 
in aiding these dear Friends, after their four 
years of trial, to establish schools, and if possible 
induce persons from other States to settle among 
them, to change their mode of farming and 
living. This and school education will have a 
wonderful influence upon such good material as 
this population presents, and which will be felt 
upon those around them, for a brighter day is 
dawning upon Friends of North Carolina, and 
upon the State at large. We left for S. P.’s, a 
widow with four children grown. E. G.C., 
wife, and child, make part of this family, and 
manage the farm. 

First-day morning started for Nahunta Meet- 
ing. Called on our way at M. P.’s; he has 
been a great sufferer, the army having en- 
camped on his farm. They have four children, 
who should be educated. We then drove to 
the Meeting-house, where we met about twenty- 
five persons, their wagons having been de- 
stroyed. After meeting called upon N. P., a 
minister who was sick, and remained a few 
hours very pleasantly with him. Friends of 
this meeting were also much gratified with our 
visit, which I think was very timely, and I was 
pleased to find that they are satisfied it is best 
to remain at home and not emigrate. Went to 
S. P.’s to lodge. She has a very interesting 
family ; her husband, a valued Elder, died two 
months ago, beloved and¢lamented. Friends 
appear to bear their troubles and losses with 
fortitude and Christian spirit ; they rejoice at 
the prospect of being again under the protec- 
tion of the Union, and ina free State. We 
have found a decided Union feeling among the 
people generally. It will be a year and more 
before Friends of this Quarterly Meeting recover 
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from their present sad condition, so as to be 
comfortable in their families, and properly 
educate their children. 

Second-day, left Goldsboro’ for Raleigh, ob- 
tained miserable lodging, and had to go to bed 
supperless. Left Raleigh at 6 A. M., on the 
platform of a freight train, for Greensboro’, 80 
miles, after a tedious ride of 13 hours without 
food, and subject to the worst profanity I ever 
encountered. The country through which we 
passed is a fine one—-good oak and hickory 
timber, rolling land, red soil, well adapted to 
wheat. Dr. Benbow received us most hospita- 
bly at Greensboro’. 

Fourth-day, A. M., went to New Garden 
Meeting with Dr. B.; explained the object of 
our visit: They expressed themselves as grate- 


ful for our visit, and the care and sympathy of 


Friends, but that they had not suffered much, 
except the loss of some of their horses. I. 
Carter being sick, we called upon him, but did 
not stay long, as our horses were furnished by 
the Commander, and it was necessary for us to 
return promptly. 

Having made arrangements with Friends 
near Goldsboro’ for the distribution of bacon, 
flour, coffee, sugar, salt, plows and clothing, 
which had been sent by sea, and finding that 
Friends in the Weétern Quarters, except Lost 
Creek, had not suffered much as a body, we 
concluded, as another member of our Committee 
is to follow us, to return home. The four Wes- 
tern Quarters were directly between Sherman’s 
and Johnston’s large armies, within a day’s 
march of each, and it is remarkable that they 
should have escaped with so little loss. The 
timely surrender of Johnston saved them, ex- 
cept partially in one Quarter, through which 
Wheeler’s and Stoneman’s cavalry passed. 

I would here remark that the effect of our 
visit upon Friends and upon the community at 
large was very striking: it created great sur- 
prise among thepeople of Goldsboro’, who were 
opposed to the North, and it elevated the Soci- 
ety among all classes. It is a great blessing 
that the wild fruits, and the peach and other 
crops, will be abundant this year. 

Fifth-day, A. M., we left Greensboro’ for 
Danville, Va., and, after a tedious ride, passed 
the night at Danville, supperless, and almost 
sleepless; had a poor breakfast, and left for 
Petersburg in a crowded train of returning 
rebel soldiers, where I was quite ill for three 
hours with cholera morbus ; reached Petersburg 
at sunset, Sarah F. Smiley passing on to City 
Point and Norfolk, and I to Richmond. Called 
upon the few Friends there, who were comfort- 
able. Started for Cedar Creek Meeting, twenty 
miles distant, but soon fell in with 25,000 of 
Sherman’s army, and had to travel six miles 
with them. Reached N. C. Crenshaw’s that 
evening, and was warmly welcomed. They 
have suffered by the armies at various times, 














losing horses, &e., and had not been able to put 
in a wheat crop, but he has a tolerable crop of 


corn, oats, and vegetables. 


This Meeting had been virtually laid down 
before the war; since then it has revived, four 
members have been received, and three more 
applications are now before them. These people 
are plain, honest Christians, most of them de- 
scendants of Friends, and appear to understand 
our principles. The First-day school numbered 
forty children, gathered in from the neighbor- 
hood, and but few of them Friends; it is an 
exceedingly interesting and useful school. 

The meeting assembled at 11 o’clock, and 
about seventy-five persons were present ; and it 
was truly a refreshing, spiritual season. 

Left Richmond Second-day, A. M., and, after 
a tedious day’s journey, and a night’s rest upon 
the floor of the boat between two soldiers, I was 
favored to reach my family and home in good 
health, and with a peaceful mind. 

RicwarpD M. JANNEY. 

Baltimore, 5th mo. 16, 1865. 

juissteinahalbeiatiiniele 
For Friends’ Review. 
COLLECTED HINTS TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
NO. I.—THE DOVE. 


The Birds, Trees &c., of the Scriptures are 
interesting subjects. for First-day school ad- 
dresses. The birds are divided into clean and 
unclean. As a general rule it may be said that 
those were clean which live on grain and 
other seeds: while those which devour flesh 
and carrion were unclean and unfit for food. 


Art thou the bird that saw the waters cease? 
Yes! and brought home the olive branch of peace. 


The Dove is first mentioned when Noah 
opened the window of the ark and the dove flew 
out. He went forth from Noah’s hand and 
skimmed over the wide waters, but he saw no 
dry land, not a branch nor the peak of a roof 
on which to place the sole of his foot. He re- 
turned to the ark, and Noah drew in the tired 
bird. After seven days the window was opened 
again, and the Dove once more winged its flight 
into the air. He could not yet find food, for 
unlike the raven which was sent forth and did 
not return, he could not eat the dead careases 
floating on the water, but he brought back to 
the ark a branch of the olive tree. ‘his made 
known to Noah that the water was not above 
the trees; the olive branch and the Dove have 
since been emblems of love and peace. 

The meekness, tenderness, and loveliness of 
Dove’s eyes are spoken of ie the Scriptures, 
and the bird is beautiful and neat in its habits ; 
we are also told to be harmless as Doves. The 
cooing of the Dove is very plaintive, 

“ A gentle, soft and murmuring sound ;” 
and it is still more mournful when he loses his 
mate. King Hezekiah said “I do mourn asa 
Dove.” 
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There was once a pirate, who frequently) THE FELLS OF SWARTHMORE HALL AND THEIR 
went to a well where Doves had their nests; FRIENDS. 
their soft melancholy cry melted his heart, and BY MARIA WEBB. 
led him to think of the innocence of his child-| Having been allowed a sight of the proof 
hood compared with his present guilty life.| sheets of this interesting work, we are disposed 
At last he was so deeply moved by their notes, | to offer a few remarks upon it. 
that he repented his evil deeds and prayed} A comprehensive history of the Society of 
that God would pardon him. With a great] Friends has long been a desideratum, and we 
deal of difficulty and danger he made his es- | fear that it will remain to be so for a long time 
cape from the ship, and the desperate and|to come. In the meanwhile we gladly accept 
wicked crew, and reached his home, and settled| those contributions of materials towards it, 
in peace with his family. Thus the notes of | which are supplied by the painstaking investi- 
this gentle bird were made use of to bring a| gations of such writers as Maria Webb. The 
sinner to God. The Dove is very forgiving,|student of Quaker history does not need to 
and quickly forgets the severest injuries, and| labor among those foreign archives, the con- 
is very loving. In its tenderness and love and| tents of which have of late thrown so much 
forgiving nature, it fitly represented the Holy}light on our national history. Nevertheless, 
Spirit who descended on our Saviour in the| there must have been an amount of labor per- 
form of a Dove. formed in bringing together the materials of a 

In cold and stormy countries, the dove goes| work like this, which may be little dreamed of 
south in winter, yet is very fond of his home,|by many who seek instruction from its pages. 
and, when tame, will find his way back again} The volume opens with a graphic description 
if carried many miles away. In Eastern coun-|of Swarthmore Hall and its picturesque sur- 
tries Doves were formerly used to carry letters; |roundings, followed by a notice of that truly 
they were taken from the Dove cot, to any dis-| estimable man, Judge Fell, which includes his 
tance, and released with a letter fastened under | marriage with Margaret Askew, who, in after 
the wings, which was received at its destina-| years, became the wife of George Fox. The 
tion sooner than a mail bag could be carried by| second chapter is occupied with a sketch of 
steam. Margaret Fell’s great-grandmother,Aun Askew, 
the martyr, of whom she proved herself so 
worthy a descendant. Particulars are given of 
Ann Askew’s unhappy marriage ; of her faith- 
ful Christian course ; and of the mental and 
bodily tortures to which she was subjected by 
her persecutors, ending with her death at the 
stake in 1546, in the 25th year of herage. We 
have next a chapter on the origin and develop- 
ment of Quakerism, &c., introductory to George 
Fox’s visit to Swarthmore Halli, in 1652. That 
visit resulted in .the convincement of Margaret 
Fell and her daughters, of the truths which he 
proclaimed. The return of Judge Fell from 
his circuit is described, and a sketch given of 
the wise moderation with which he met the 
change which had come over his household 
during his absence. That household was 
thenceforward to become one of the most im- 
portant centres of a system to which he never 
gave in his own adherence, ready though he 
was, to the utmost of his power, to extend 
justice and protection to its persecuted fol- 
lowers. 

From this period the history of the Fells of 
Swarthmore became intimately associated with 
that of the Society of Friends. The originals 
of many of the valuable family letters, to which 
this volume owes so much, are preserved among 
the Society’s records in London. Other letters, 
which have also been placed in the hands of 
the author, belong to Friends who are descended 
from one or other of the Fell daughters. The 
judge’s only son, George Fell, never became a 
Friend. Like his father he was brought up to 



























“The dove let loose in eastern skies 
Returning fondly home 
Ne’er stoops to earth her wings, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam.” 

The prophet Isaiah compares the return of 
the Israelites, when “the kingdoms of this 
earth shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ,’’ to the captive Dove, who as 
soon as he gets freedom, hastens to return home. 
“Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
Doves to their windows,” or as some translate 
it, ‘as Doves on the wing ?” 

When Mary the mother of Jesus took her 
young son to the temple at Jerusalem, she 
brought an offering to the Lord of a pair of 
turtle doves. Such mothers as were too poor 
to offer a lamb, were allowed to present two 
beautiful doves. 

“Be ever near me, gentle Dove, 
1 know—I feel that God is love.” N. ¥i 





“The love of Christ constraineth us.’—If 
we love Christ we have an earnest desire to 
be employed in His service, and the language 
of our hearts will be, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ?” 

But while we long to work for Christ, let us 
be careful to move only under His direction, and 
wait to hear His voice saying unto us, “ This is 
the way, walk thou in it.” 

Let none be discouraged from a feeling of 
weakness, but in simple faith obey the divine 
eall, and our blessed Saviour will strengthen us 
to do whatever is required of us. 


seetsut aeRO sie ss ce et 
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the bar, and occupied the position of a magis- 
trate. One of the most remarkable revelations 
contained in these family letters is the fact of 
George’s strong opposition to his mother’s 
second marriage, and the unkindness which he 
manifested towards her on account of it. We 
learn from the provisions of his father’s will, 
now published for the first time, that the 
property left by Judge Fell to his wife passed 
to the daughters in the event of her marrying 
again; and George Fox himself showed the 
utmost anxiety to preserve the children’s rights, 
80 that no pecuniary family interest was sacri- 
ficed by this second marriage. But the popular 
odium which attached to George Fox and his pro- 
ceedings was sufficient to account for the re- 
pugnance felt by a proud, and as it would ap- 
pear, ill-advised young man, to such a con- 
nexion. In his earlier years he appears to have 
participated in the religious interest awakened 
in the family at Swarthmore, by the ministry 
of George Fox. There is a letter here pub- 
lished, addressed by Margaret Fell to her son, 
about the time of his attaining bis majority, 
and whilst he was a law student in London, 
strongly indicative of maternal and most loving 
solicitude on his account. The cautions given 
him to avoid “lightness and haughtiness,” 
“ frowardness and beadiness,” sufficiently indi- 
cate the tendencies against which she saw that 
he had need to guard. From all which is here 
brought to light, we should conclude that Mar- 
garet Fell was greatly favored as respects the 
character and disposition of her seven daugh- 
ters, and of their husbands. We congratulate 
Maria Webb on having been enabled, at this 
distance of time, to present us with so attrac- 
tive a picture of that family compact. 

In reading some of the earlier letters of this 
volume, we were ready to complain of the want 
of human interest which characterized them and 
many other letters of that period. Margaret 
Fell might well say in writing to her family 
during one of her long tarriances in London, 
‘* Let me hear of the little ones, how it is with 
them all; you mention but little of them when 
you write,’ &c. There was a period, as we 
know, in the history of the Church of Corinth, 
when, by reason of the then “ present distress,” 
even marriage was deemed, to some extent, un- 
desirable. And it need not surprise us that, 
amidst the grievous trial and persecution which 
awaited the Society of Friends in its infant 
days, and the performance of the stern duties 
to which its members were called, many of 
them should have had their minds almost ex- 
clusively occupied with the “one thing need- 
ful.” We confess, however, to having breathed 
more freely when we came upon portions of the 
correspondence which showed the writers to 
have been possessed of the same flesh and blood 
as.ourselves. A variety of family details, and 
even the pages transcribed from the house- 








keeper’s book at Swarthmore, are all helpful in 
bringing before us a picture of the past. There 
is an affecting allusion in two of the letters, to 
what would appear to have been the loss at sea 
of one of the sons-in-law, John Rous, on his 
homeward voyage from the West Indies. His 
wife, Margaret, was the eldest of the Fell sis- 
ters. They were the ancestors of that delight. 
ful woman, the late Margaret Hoyland, of 
Waterford, who was for some years resident at 
Taunton. Mary, the fifth daughter, married 
Thomas Lower, M.D “The Arches of Corn- 
hill, the celebrated publishers, were their de- 
scendants ;” and through them, Caroline Ben- 
son and her son William, both of Manchester. 
The youngest of the daughters, Rachel, was 
married to Daniel Abraham, and it is from 
them that “ nineteen-twentieths of the repre- 
sentatives of Thomas and Margaret Fell, now 
known to be living, are descended ;” among 
these may be mentioned John Abraham and 
his sister of Liverpool, and the descendants of 
John and Sarah Thirnbeck of Bristol, of Rich- 
ard and Hllen Cockin of Doncaster, and of 
Abraham and Lydia Shackleton of Ballytore. 
Several of the Fell daughters and their hus- 
bands were ministers in the Society of Friends. 
But we must pass on to notice the central fig- 
ure of this interesting group, Margaret Fell, 
afterwards Margaret Fox. She comes before 
us first in 1632, in her 18th year, as the lovely 
youthful bride of Judge Fell; and her death 
occurred in 1702, in the 88th year of her age. 
Of that lengthened period of seventy years in- 
tervening between those dates, the information 
which has come down to us relates chiefly to the 
last fifty, (George Fox having first visited 
Swarthmore in 1652). But what a half cen- 
tury that was of Christian devetedness—of lov- 
ing service rendered to the Lord, and to his 
people for his sake! Another century and a 
half have elapsed since the completion of the 
picture which is presented to us in her letters, 
and in the letters addressed to her by others; 
but some of the outlines are as clear, and some 
of the colors as fresh, as on the day on which 
they were painted. Eulogy is out of the ques- 
tion in such a case; it is only needful that the 
historian should be just. Margaret Fox was a 
true woman. Theological niceties were very 
little in her way. Her imagination sometimes 
led her beside the mark to which her more 
sober judgment would have conducted her ; but 
we envy not the feelings of those who would 
cast stones at the character of such a woman. 
She was emphatically the nursing mother of 
the infant church of which she became a mem- 
ber. Its servants and handmaidens at home 
and abroad were animated by her sympathy and 
encouragement. Thousands of prisoners con- 
fined in loathsome gaols for conscience’ sake 
were cheered by her loving words; and she was 
constantly engaged in pleading their cause with 
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magistrates, judges, and members of Parliament, 


“‘O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, 


before Oliver Cromwell and before Charles the — shall I do unto thee ? For your goodness is as a 


Second. In her own person she had large ex- 
perience of the persecution meted out to this 
suffering people. The fortitude with which she 
endured years of imprisonment, and the ter- 
rible sentence of premunire passed upon her, 
and the calm dignity with which she pleaded 
her cause before her judges, were worthy of the 
great-grand-daughter of Ann Askew. And 
yet, with these public displays of zeal and cour- 
age, how lovingly and truly did Margaret Fell 
discharge her duties as a wife, a mother, and a 
grandmother! It was no wonder that George 
Fox judged that he should find, as he did find, 
in her, a true helpmate. 

But we must conclude, and that, too, with a 
very scant notice of the correspondence intro- 
duced into this volume with the “friends ”’ of 
the Swarthmore family. We have letters from 
many well-known members of the early Quaker 
Church. Perhaps the most interesting of those 
not previously published is the letter written by 
Robert Barclay from the Aberdeen prison to 
the Fell sisters, and the copies of letters en- 
closed in it from the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Countess de Horne. We cannot but express 
the hope that the perusal of these pages will 
be instrumental in awakening in many minds a 
fresh feeling of interest in the men and women 
of that early period, and in the important work 
which they were enabled to perform.— London 
Friend. 


“ What are you doing?” said a minister, as 
he one day visited a feeble old man who dwelt 
in a windy hovel. ‘What are you doing?” 
as he saw him sitting beneath the dripping 
rafters in his smoking chamber, with his Bible 
open on his knee. “Oh sir, I am sitting un- 
der His shadow with great delight, and His 

fruit is sweet to my taste !”’—James Hamilton. 





“ When alone we have our thoughts to 
watch, in our families our tempers, and in soci- 
ety our tongues.” 


et 


We all need, for our own personal benefit as 
Christians, to do something more, in building 
up the kingdom of the Redeemer on earth, and 
in saving souls, than merely giving our money 
and our prayers. We need to put our own 
hands to the work. The person who visits the 
abode of poverty and suffering, carrying with 
him seme little gifts to cheer and comfort, and 
who sees himself the tears of gratitude and the 
bosom heaving with emotion, and hears the 
the choking utterance of thankfulness, will 
experience what he never could experience, 
had his gifts been bestowed by the hand of 
another.— Asa Bullard. 














orning cloud, ané as the early dew it goeth away.” 
— Hosea vi. 4, 


“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ?”— Hosea 
xi. 8. 


A call of warnisg—yet of love; 

Of judgment—yet of peace, a voice! 
It speaks to sinners from above, 

And bids them tremble, yet rejoice. 


O listen to the pleading voice! 
Israel, thou art an empty vine; 

And Ephraim maketh lies his choice, 
But turn ye—ye shall yet be mine! 


How can I give thee up ?—I led 

My trembling child from Egypt’s land ; 
And in the dreary desert fed 

My son, as with a Father’s hand. 


I taught him, also, how to go, 
I led him gently on his way, 

Showed him where healing waters flow, 
And where the manna’round him lay. 


Yet knew he not the hand that healed, 
Nor knew the guiding Pillar’s name, 

Nor who the pleasant brooks revealed, 
Nor who his Comforter became. 


His goodness was a morning cloud, 
And as the early dew his grace ; 

His knee to idols he hath bowed, 
And worshipped others in my place. 


What shall I do to thee, my son? 

Thou art an empty, worthless vine; 
Thy fruit is to thyself alone, 

But turn thee—thou shalt yet be mine. 


Ephraim ! I cannot give thee up; 
For thee the thorn, the nail I bore, 

For thee I drained affliction’s cup, 
And thou art mine forever more! 


Mine anger have I turned from thee, 

And thy transgressions all have healed ; 
And loved thee with a love so free 

That thou thy grateful heart shalt yield. 


And thou shalt say,—‘* What do I more 
With idols ?—I am God’s own child; 
My faithless wanderings now are o’er, 
Because through Christ I’m reconciled.” 
Crew@son. 


———>-~ 0 


Whenever there is an occasion, we should 
make an effort to do good—let that effort prom- 
ise results ever so small. God can crown the 
most unpromising labor with success. And in 
the final day if we “have done what we could,” 
we shall hear the blessed word of the Master, 
“Well done good and faithful servants, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.”—Asa Bullard. 


To be satisfied with a little is the greatest 
wisdom ; and he that increaseth his riches in- 
creaseth his cares; but a contented mind is a 
hidden treasure, and trouble findeth it not.— 
Economy of Human Life. 





Read not books alone, but me; and, above 
all, read thyself. 


lah, 
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“ Twill go in the strength of the Lord.”’— 

Thou might say, “I am not equal to what is 
required of me; I feel that I have no spiritual 
ability for occupying such and such a position ; 
but then, dear friend, what about the “ strength 
of the Lord? The Psalmist’s “TI will go,” was 
a determination made with reference to His 
strength ; oh! let ours be the same, and there 
is little doubt that we shall be upheld and 
strengthened in the might that cometh from 
above. “I can do all things,” said the Apostle, 
“ through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


wee 


I have sometimes seen family worship in 
great houses; but I have felt that God was 
quite as near when I knelt with a praying fam- 


ily on the earthen floor of their cottage.—James 
Hamilton. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTeLtiaence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 14th ult. 


Great Brirain.—Notice had been given in the 
House of Commons of a motion of inquiry whether 
the government had resoived to withdraw its ac- 
knowledgment of the belligerent rights of the rebels; 
but on account of the absence of Lord Palmerstoa 
from illness, the motion was not put at the time pro- 
posed. It was supposed that the question was under 
the consideration of the cabinet, and the Morning 
Post, which is regarded as a ministerial organ, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the “ Confederate” government has 
ceased to exist ; that when the South no longer pos- 
sesses the means of prosecuting the war, it ceases to 
be a belligerent, and as it has already made such an 
admission in the original convention between John- 
ston and Sherman, no cause for complaint will be 
given if neutral powers indorse the confession. 

The London Daily News notices as a pleasing fea- 
ture of recent intelligence from America, an im 
proved feeliug of the people towards England, as 
evidenced especially by the altered tone of the most 
representative newspapers. The Morning Herald 
gives a rumor that C. F. Adams has pftesented claims 
for losses to Americans by the Alabama. The Daily 
News replies that most persons are aware that the 
United States government considers that it has 
claims upon Engiand for damage done by the Ala- 
bama, while the English government is of a con- 
trary opinion; that the question will come up some 
time for adjustment in the ordinary manner, but that 
the represeutations on that subject, and also on the 
depredations of the Shenandoah, were made by 
President Lincoln’s order, and so far from being un- 
friendly, brought out more plainly than before the 
amicable disposition of both governments. 

At a meeting of the Telegraph Construction Com- 
pany, who are manufacturing the Atlantic Telegraph 
cable, it was stated that the telegraph was expected 
to be completed in anotber fortnight, and all along- 
side of the Great Eastern by the end of the month. 

Prussia.—In the Chamber of Deputies, a statement 
of the expenses of theDanish war bas been submitted. 
They amounted to 22,000,000 thalers, of which 
14,000,000 had been paid out of the public treasury, 
leaving 8,000,000 to be provided for. 


Austria ann THe Doucuizs.—It is said that Austria 


has declined the proposition of Prussia that both 
Powers should enter into separate negotiations with 
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the German Federal Diet on the Schleswig-Holstein 
qvyestion, and that the Dake of Augustenburg shonld 
be removed from Kiel. 
proposition admissible. 


Austria considered neither 


Spain.—Toe treaty with Peru has been ratified at 


Madrid. 


Iraty.—An official journal says that Italy recog- 


nizes the Pope as chief of Catholicism, and will al- 
ways treat with him ona religious matters, but does 
not acknowledge his temporal sovereignty. 


The municipality of Palermo have determined that 


one of the streets of that city shall be named after 
President Lincoln. 


Sours America—-The revolution in Peru is re- 


ported to have assumed such dimensions that the au- 
thority of the President is confined to Lima and 
Callao. 


The difficulty between Chili and Spain has not yet 


been adjusted. 


CentraL America.—Carrera, President of Guate- 


mala, having died, the Congress on the Ist ult. chose 
Gen. Cerna to the office. 


Mexico.—Recent accounts represent the Liberal, 


or Juarez forces, as having gained several successes 
in the norfh-eastern States. 
and Monterey, they advanced under Gen. Negrete, 
toward the Rio Grande, occupied the town of Chena 
and marched npon Matamoros, which they were 
threateniog at the last reports. 
Negras, on the Rio Grande, on the 22d of 4th month, 
resulted in a defeat of the Imperialists. 


After occuping Saltillo 


A battle at Piedras 


Cusa.—The rebel ram Stonewall, after leaving 


Lisbon some time since, visited Teneriffe, and thence 
proceeded to Nassau and then to Havana, arriving at 
that port on the 11th ult. 
there dispatched a vessel to Key West to inform the 
U.S. naval and military authorities there ot the tact, 
as it was apprehended an attack might be made by 
it either on vessels or ports along the Florida coast. 
Several gunboats were sent to Havana, and lay out- 
side the harbor, ready to intercept the ram if it at- 
tempted to put to sea. 
ernment has beea officially informed, the ram was 
surrendered unconditionally to the Spanish author- 
ities at Havana. 
offered to give it into the possession of the Captain 
General on condition that it should not be given up 
to the United States, buat that official refused to re- 
ceive it on such conditions. 
matter is said to have given entire satisfaction to our 
government. 


The American Congal 


Subsequeatly, as our gov- 


It is reported that the commander 


His conduct in the 


Domestic.—The Connecticut House of Representa- 


tives on the 25th ult. adopted, by a two-thirds vote, 
an amendment to the State Constitution striking out 
the word “white” from the clause defining the 
right of suffrage. Tue Senate having already passed 
the same amendment unanimously, it is now to be 
submitted to the people. 


Late Raleigh, N. C., papers contain reports of 
meetings held in various counties of that State, for 
the purpose of expressing their views on the present 
condition of affairs. They generally express a de- 
sire for the restoration of civil law, under the au- 
thority of the general government, and acquiesce 
in the abolition of slavery as an accomplished fact. 
Private letters, it is said, from some persons con- 
versant with the sentiments and proceedings of the 
slaveholders in North and South Carolina, state that 
in some places they are driving their late slaves 
away from their old homes, refusing to employ them 
as free laborers, and that many of the blacks in 
those districts are consequently in a pitiable condi- 
tion. 

The Grand Jury of the District of Columbia, on the 
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26th ult. adopted a bill of indictment against J me 
son Davis and John C. Breckenridge, for high tréa- 
son. The two are indicted separately. The overt 
act was the invasion of the District, last summer, 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, the killing of 
citizens on that occasion, and the destruction of 
property, Breckenridge being present in person and 
Davis constructively. The District Attorney an- 
nounced in the Court the fact of the indictment, and 
asked for a warrant for the arrest of Breckenridge, 
and that steps might be taken to bring Davis before 
the Court. 


Gen. Gillmore, commanding the Department of the 
South, issued an order on the 14th ult,, declaring 
null and void certain late proclamations of rebel 
Governors, viz: one of Gov. Magrath of South Caro. 
lina, directing subsistence stores and property of the 
“Confederate” government in that State to be 
given over to State agents, and used for the relief 
of the people of the State; one of Gov. Brown of 
Georgia summoning an extra session of the Legis- 
lature; anda third of Acting Governor Allison of 
Florida, ordering an election for Governor. All 
persons are enjoined to give no heed to those or 
any other commands from persons claiming to act 
as Governors of those States, unless the game shall 
have been promulgated by the advice or consent of 
the United State authorities. He says that the policy 
of the general government towards the people of 
those States, and the method to be pursued in re- 
suming their exercise of political rights, will donbt- 
less soon be made known; and that meanwhile, it 
is deemed sufficient to announce that the people of 
the black race are free citizens of the United States, 
that the government intends to proteet them in the 
enjoyment of their freedom and of the fruits of their 
industry, and that it is the duty of all citizens, 
whites as well as blacks, to make such arrange- 
ments for compensated labor as shall be mutually 
advantageous. Neither idleness nor vagrancy will 
be tolerated, and the government will not extend 
pecuniary aid to any, white or black, who are, un- 
willing to help themselves. Gen. Wilson, in pursu- 
ance of instructions from the President, has also 
given notice through the Macon papers, that neither 
the Legislature nor any other political body will be 
permitted to assemble under the call of the rebel 
State authorities; and he earnestly counsels the 
people to resume their peaceful pursuits, assuring 
them that the President will exert all bis lawful 
powers to relieve them from rebel tyranny, and re- 
store them to peace and order under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. Gen. Wilson 
addressed, on the 9th ult., a letter to Gov. Brown, 
replying, by direction of the President, to his propo- 
sition to convene the Legislature, informing him 
that he and his associate rebels are justly responsi- 
ble for the suffering and loss caused to the people 
of the State by the war which was the result of 
their treasonable acts ; that the restoration of order 
cannot be intrusted to them ; that they will not be 
allowed to assemble to act again as a Legislature, 
and that he is directed to arrest any one who shall 
answer the call therefor . 


Advices from Jackson, Miss., state that the rebel 
Legislature met there on the 20th ult., and in- 
structed the Governor to appoint three commis- 
sioners to go to Washington and confer with the 
President on the subject of calling a convention 
with a view to restore Mississippi to the Union. 

The War Department has issued an order that in 
all cases of sentence by military tribunals of im- 


prisonment during the war, the sentence be remitted, 


and the prisoners discharged. 
Tbe. custom-house at Savannah, Ga., has been 
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re-opened, and 250 bales of cotton recently arrived 
there from Augusta, being the first shipment from 
that place. A Macon paper estimates the stock at 
that place at 35,000 bales, and in the whole State at 
300,000. A very large quantity of cotton, stated by 
some of the citizens at 120,000 to 150,000 bales, was 
burned at Montgomery, Ala., hy the rebel forces, 
before evacuating the place. 


J. A. Seddon, late rebel Secretary of War, John 
A. Campbell, Assistant Secretary, formerly a Judge 
of the United States Supreme Court, and R. M. T. 
Hunter, have all been arrested and confined on a 
gunboat at Fortress Monroe. Gov. Watts of Ala- 
bama, and ex-Gov. Letcher of Virginia have also 
been captured by United State forces. A. H. Stephens 
and J. H. Reagan have been placed in Fort Warren, 
near Boston. 


Secretary Stanton has announced that a dispatch 
from Gen. Canby, dated on the 26th ult., at New 
Orleans, stated that arrangements for the surrender 
of the rebel forces in the trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment had been concluded. They include the men 
and material of both the army and navy. Par- 
ticulars are not given, but other accounts report the 
terms to be the same as those accorded to Lee and 
Johnston. These forces, which were under the 
command of Generals Kirby Smith and Magruder, 
were previously reported to number probably 80 
000 men. 

President Jobnson issued on the 29th two im- 
portant proclamations. One grants to all partici- 
pants in the rebellion, with certain exceptions, 
amnesty and pardon, with restoration of all rights 
of property, except as to slaves, and except in cases 
where legal proceedings under the confiscation laws 
have been instituted ; upon the condition of their 
subscribing an oath to support the Constitution and 
the Union, and all laws and proclamations made 
duriog the rebellion relative to the emancipation of 
slaves. The excepted classes are, civil or diplo- 
matic officers; those who lef: judicial stations under 
the United States, or seats in Congress, or resigned 
commissions in the army or navy to join the re- 
bellion ; all military or naval officers above the rank 
of colonel in the army and lieutenant in the navy; 
all engaged in ill-treating Union prisoners; all who 
are absent from the country to aid the rebellion, 
and northerners who went south for that purpose ; 
all rebel military and naval officers who were eda- 
cated at West Point or the U. S. Naval Academy ; 
all Governors of insurrectionary States ; all persons 
who have been engaged in pirating on our com- 
merce, or in raiding from Canada; all who have 
taken the oath of allegiance or the oath required by 
the former amnesty proclamation, and violated it; 
and all persons who have voluntarily taken part 
in the rebellion, whose taxable property is over 
$20,000. Special applications for pardon may 
be made by. persons of the excepted classes. 
The other proclamation appoints W. W. Holden 
Provisional Governor of North Carolina, with power 
to call a convention of loyal people to alter or amend 
the State Constitution, and with authority to exer- 
cise all the necessary powers “to enable the loyal 
people to restore the S:ate to its constitutional re- 
lations to the Federal government, and to present 
such a republican form of State government as will 
entitle the State to the guarantee of the United 
States therefor, and its people to protection by the 
United States against invasion, insurrection, and 
domestic violence.” Voters and members of the 
convention must have taken the oath prescribed in 
the amnesty proclamation, and be qualified by the 
Constitution and laws of the State in full force be- 
fore the ordinance of secession. 


